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NOTE FROM THE EDITORS 


Antun Novak is a former official of the Yugoslw Embi 
in Prague, who asked the Czechoslovak government 
March 31, 1951 to grant him the right of asylum because | 
does not agree with the policy of the present government 
Yugoslavia and the methods of Tito’s Embassy in Prague. Ae 

Antun Novak’s booklet, I Served Tito, records a chain of 
events which overtook Novak or his friends among the ranks 
of the partisans. These events form a picture of the political 
development of Yugoslavia during the last ten years. The events 
which befell ordinary people, as described by Novak, only go 
to prove the justness of the political analysis contained in the 
resolution of the Information Bureau. These events show how S 
far back the treason of Tito and his clique dates. The intentional 
slaughter of the proletarian brigades and the seemingly mingea 
ulous survival of the officers’ corps in these units, proves that 
even during the war the Titoites were purposefully and 

criminally destroying the flower of the Yugoslav working class: 


We present this booklet to our public with the wish that itii 
be used as an instrument against American imperialism and 4 ‘ 
also therefore in the fight to maintain world peace. 


never occurred to me that in the struggle for the li i 
Yugoslavia, in the struggle against fascism, I should ha 
fight with the pen. I do not know how to, I have not the ne 
sary schooling. In my whole life I attended school altoget ; 
five years, and only the elementary school, at that. Cir 
stances, which I shall describe, forced me to write this bookle et, 
in order to reach the widest masses of the public. Therefi 
I beg my readers to judge it rather for its content than for 
form. 

I deal most often wale he eee inmy native village < 


cases, known ver y , well to me, Shit illustrate the perversi 
of Tito’s policy, and paint a picture of a village, a picture whi 
is typical of present-day Yugoslavia. In Vratišinec, just as 
everywhere else in Yugoslavia, one can see the removal of old 
partisan fighters, and their replacement by the village Trichy 
pseudo-experts in indt and by former collaborators with = 
the Hungarian and German fascists. In Vratišinec one can 
also see how Tito’s government has constructed for itself 
a different foundation from that on which it rested during) 
the fight against the occupants. From my description of the 
conditions in our region and the fate of the partisan fighters 

who remained faithful to their ideals, for which during the war” 
they went into the hills and woods to fight, one can get a clear 3 


TEP = 


the Tito regime, 

choslov: r 
Jd, the camp of: ae 
d the People’s Democra 
led by the Anglo-4 
nt to remain an onlooker in 


_ picture of 
- who is against it. 

During my stay in Cze 
only two camps in the wor 
stand the Soviet Union an 
camp of the new aggressive war, 


imperialists. I do not wa! 


for peace. - 

The ideals for which I fought in the partisan units, tog! 
with my comrades during the Nazi occupation, have been 
trayed by Tito’s clique. Today, instead of a regime stre 


thening peace and building Socialism, there is a terro; 
fascist regime; and instead of friendship and love towards 

Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies, a policy of hatre 
towards these countries and pact-making with Trum 


Churchill and Attlee. 4 
So also in the fight against the fascist Tito, whom they 


American imperialists have entrusted with the role of Chiang © 
Kai-shek or Syngman Rhee in the Balkans, the struggle for 
the maintenance of peace is our main task. The more Tito’s 
servitude to the imperialist war-plotters is revealed, the more 
his political basis in Yugoslavia is narrowed, and the mores) 
difficult it becomes for him to retain his power. A 

J. V. Stalin in his interview with the correspondent of 
Pravda showed clearly that it is possible to safeguard peace ; 
and that the safeguarding of peace is not only in the interests 
of the working people of all nations but primarily it is in then 
hands. By our fight for the liberation of Yugoslavia from 4 
Tito’s fascist dictatorship we are contributing to the maintains 


ing of world peace. 


of land and one can imagine what a living such a 
of land could provide and how much remained for thi 
tion of their life’s dream: to secure a 


and me. 
It is only natural that my brother and I had to work from 


childhood and help our parents in obtaining the barest necesi 
sities. It was not easy at that time, in the thirties, when at the 
age of twelve I left school. I never succeeded in finding any 
other work besides helping the wealthier farmers. All the year 
J used to hope that at least for afew days in the summer 
I should get work on the building at the mine-head at Mursko 
Središčo. There was no hope of my getting work in the mine. 
And so, besides helping my parents till their two hectares, the 
only work which remained to me was that of kuluk. For father, 
as for all the male inhabitants of Croatia, work on the state 
roadways for to ten days a year was obligatory. This com= 
pulsory work known as kuluk. Rich farmers could evade 
this duty by pa) Of course in our family we could not 
entertain such an So I went in father’s place to work on 
the roads. Four da ry work were counted as one day of 
father’s work. 
While I v t school the teacher was always telling me 
J ought to study, that I ought not to leave school at twelve 
years, and so I thought that I should succeed in learning at 
least some kind of a trade. Then I should have an easier life 
than my father. I should have liked to have learned to be 
a turner or a locksmith or something like that, because I had 
always fancied working at a machine. But with such a small, 
undeveloped industry few boys were taken on as apprentices. 
If you did not know someone among the foremen or if your 
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-Y vaky 


father did not offer thi 
accepted into apprenti E 
apprentice in the m: atenance o 0a 
Središčo came to nothing. Bi 

So it is not surprising, that from ganser 
system in which the poor'had not even the right 


many times was I consumed with helpless anger. Hon 
X hy it all was like this. 


times I racked my brains as to W! 
d rather have aband 
rk elsew! 


father, who was now over forty, was called up for milita 


service on the Yugoslav-Austrian frontier. About eight daj 
il in the morning, the Germa 


later, on Sunday, 6th Apri 
invaded Yugoslavia and from the next day our family lived 
German occupied territory. After some time the German 
gave place to Hungarians and our country was annexed by: 
Hungary. 5 
To the anxiety about a livelihood was added the anxiety for 
life itself. The Germans began to give us practical lessons in 
fascism. They started arresting people in our Vratišinec om the 
second day after their arrival. Not even the traitor to his owm 
people was missing. German soldiers came to our house looks 
ing for arms; the Mayor of Vratišinec, Djuro Premos and the 
priest, Henryk Kroder brought them. They did not find am 
arms but that did not stop them from arresting my broth y í 
eee othe same time they arrested Vinko ET. Jo 
Matoša. They ti rot ina 1 4 
oee Th y tied my brother up in a bundle and took him off 
So with the arrival of the Germans the 
ror worse than that of King Nearness ae vag e 
People showed themselves in a new light cates ainty reisn 
people left their homes and began a figs pea unknopgi f 
against the occupants in the hills: d nard, relentless 
time below in the village the rich fz and woods. At ii 
used to turn down our social de armers, who before the wangii 
mands with patriotic phrases, i 
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priest, Kroder, were pointin 
progressive opinions, thereby la 
tion, the first partisan units had 
hills. It was logical, that the partisan u 
of poor people, who had struggled hard for 
and as had Vinko Vrančić and Josip Matoša, v 
said, were arrested by the Germans immediately ¢ 
arrival, but who managed to escape from the cam 
then in the fight to drive out the invaders. Vrančić later 
formed the important but dangerous function of messe 
between the partisan units in the hills and the civilian) 
tion in the village. 
The fascist occupants raged. Captured partisans r 
publicly executed. People who were suspected of co-operati 
with and helping the partisans and those who were susp 
of sympathising with them were arrested, maltreated ani 
sent to concentration camps. 2 
My aunt, Maria Simonié, was arrested because she nadi 
cooked for the partisans. She was sent to the concentration > 
camp at Dachau, from whence she returned a year after the ~ 
war, crippled for life. Her seventy year old father was arrested 
because he left ilk for wounded partisans. In the presti 
ence of his daughter he was beaten so badly that his wholes 
face dripped with blood. He did not receive medical attention 77 
and infection got into the wound, which finally resulted in his 


death. 4 
My father 1s arrested because someone denounced hing 


for sympa ing with the partisans. I was left alone with 
mother. This was too much for her and for me, a seventeen 
ad. I could not control myself and while talking with — 
age I loudly protested against my father’s 
ed me. I was interrogated by the 
After my release not even my 
Rather than remain in 


year old 1 
people in the vill 
arrest. Someone denounce 
Chetniks and cruelly beaten. 
mother’s tears could hold me back. 


people. 


So I became a partisan. Luckily it did not take m lo 


get into contact with a partisan unit. Four others left) 
Xinec with me. Three of us were sent to the brigades of M 
Gubec and the brothers Radić. Gust Vugrinec and I were 
to a Zagreb youth battalion which was afterwards incor 
rated in the elite unit of the Third Croat Brigade of “Nation 
Defence”. 5 8 

Military training in the partisan unit was simple. Graduall 
when we were not on the march, one of the older partisans 
taught me how to handle various arms. I soon mastered they 
German automatic, Schmeisser, and various kinds of rifles) 
light machine guns and grenades and that was sufficient for 
my military training. We were almost continually on the 
march. We never remained in one place for more than two 
days. 

The political commissar made use of every halt, of every 
spare minute, to raise our political standard. We used to read 
he partisan newspapers, mainly Borba and Napried and the 
pumcoerephed N m containing chiefly reports about allied) 
military successes. This schooling, even though it y 
regular, had a great influence one ch of Tee a He 

Se eae re S ade of us ~ 
a really unified, elite, fighting unit. Examples of the heroism 
of the Red Army in this war and the history of the parti 
fight of the Soviet people at the time of the Revoluti on 
in us the desire to go their way, to fight the on ee 
Ys S enemy as hard and 
successfully as the Red Army men and the Soviet . 
We used to return singing from the fight ie Pa — 
A eoneu and sorige of th ght. We used to sing our 
them from one another. We er e Soviet partisans. We learned 
songs which corresponded to ae is seat situat o. 
f esent situation, by writin y 
new Croat texts to the melodies of Soviet songs. 4 a 
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tho life in 
hectares of 


country, our fight, our way of life. I loved to dwell on thoughts 
about my future life, the life of a Socialist man. I looked for- 
ward to the building of a Socialist Yugoslavia. This made me 
even less willing to wait patiently for the victorious end to our 
fight. 

I began then to love the Red Army, to love it for its 

victorious battles through which it was liberating its Socialist 
motherland and through which, at the same time, it was help- 
ing us to liberate our Yugoslavia. I loved it because I knew 
that without its hard but victorious fight against the Hitlerite 
occupants, our successful fight in Yugoslavia would not have 
been possible. Our fierce desire to fight the Germans grew 
with the consciousness, that with each Hitlerite we killed and 
with each German weapon we seized or destroyed, we were 
drawing nearer not only to the liberation of our Yugoslavia, 
but also to the liberation of the Socialist country, the Soviet 
Union and of the other countries, occupied by Hitler’s troops. 
Our love for the Soviet Union and our joy at each success of 
the Soviet armies knew no bounds. Each report of a victorious 
battle of the Red Army spurred us on anew to fight against 
the occupying forces in our country. 


How great was our joy when we first caught sight of Soviet- 
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isan units 
tanks! Some of our partisan 
pei unl near to the Rumanian fron 


in this respe 
arms sooner 


These partisan units of ours V 
modern Soviet weapons, whi 
Soviet automatics and were 0 
which we captured in our fight a 


our eastern partisan units, mopping i 
Germans, reached us in Croatia and we Saw for the first tim 


tanks produced in the Soviet Union, Soviet heavy mortars 
Soviet guns, it was a memorable day for us, it was the beging 
ning of the realisation of great dreams. The arms which thi 
Soviet Union delivered to us at a time when she had not enough 
for her own fight against the Hitler occupants, were for us the” 
most eloquent expression of the aid by which the Soviet people — 
were helping us in our fight to liberate our country. Soviet 
automatics and Soviet guns were the fraternal help of the — 
Soviet Union to the Yugoslav people, fighting for their 
liberation. 
: Our growing political consciousness expressed itself also 
in our increased physical achievements. Suddenly we were 
able to bear exertion of which we had not even dreamt befor 
We achieved performances of which only a conscious fi E 
ORMEA - J ighter 
for Socialism is capable. When in November, 1944, w 
Peete cee cf fighting our way through froma we aaa 
S ) of fighting our way through from the Kalmiki 
mountains to the north of Zagreb to the M a <r ae 
e EOE Zagreb, we ae 5 Sa oslavačka mountains 
r asin the Croat plain PE several flooded rivers 
lages and could not march alon th s we had to avo 
Ee ifougi difficult, flooded, m, Ae we had to force our 
days of continual rain we cross d See S pee 
e eea hece thare = rivers and streams sixteen 
streams sixteen times in three d ere no bridges. We forded 
with arms at the ready. There wer breast-deep in water and 
re were about three hundred of 
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us. No one hesitated once. Physically this 

arduous than the work on our two hectares of so) 
war. But otherwise how much easier was 
that we were driving the Hitlerite oceupyin| ur 
country, the thought that at the same time we were gaining = 
political power for the hitherto oppressed class, the thought 
that we should use this power to set ourselves on the path to 
Socialism, with the USSR for our example, and that the Soviet 
Union’s experiences would make our path easier for us—these 
thoughts changed physically weary partisans into fresh, 
conscious, proud fighters. 

The civilian population in its overwhelming majority was 

on our side, on the side of the fighting partisan units. They 
used to give us reports about the movements and intentions 
of-the enemy, they looked after our wounded comrades, and 
practically fed all our units. We had no military kitchen or 
food store. We ate only what we received from the civilian 
population, who gave gladly and who often gave us their last. 
Poor people in the vi m the Germans and the 
Ustasha units had conf g they could lay hands 
on, used to send us bread and in places where we felt more safe 
we used to go for meals right into the houses of the civilian 
population. Our contact in the village drew up a scheme by } 
which each family had one to three partisans for meals accord- 
ing to the circums es of the family. I remember how in 
the village of Daskatice near Čazma in the region of Mosla- 
vačka, the inhabitants decided, that at Christmas our unit 
would be their guests. They divided us up among the families 
and each one of us received the same as each member of the 
family. Next morning we had to leave for the hills again. 
Elsewhere, where it would have meant unnecessary risk of 
life to go into the village, the village youth used to bring food 
to us to the woods. In this way the civilian population ex- 
pressed its love toward us partisans, in this way it showed its 
agreement with our fight to drive out the Hitlerites and their 
capitalist allies from the ranks of our own nationals. 
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ae —  l 


ili lation of many 
The civilian popwauc Hee 


oid folk, women and c! 
hills. Even in the villages 


domestic work or j) 
meetings, at which we explain 
were fighting for. 
the present situation. He showe 
to the realisation of 


the victori 


a survey of the history 3] ; 
Re tan songs, were very popular. People liked us al 
pecause we never stole anything from them, because we took” 
only what they themselves voluntarily gave us and because it 
was known about us that the least offence met with a most) 
severe punishment, the use of which was seldom necessary, i 
for our political standard had resulted also in a high moral)” 
standard. Every partisan tried by his exemplary behaviour 
to show the civilian population the falseness of the German 
and Ustasha gangs’ propaganda which tried to persuade the 
world that the partisans were bandits. 

The civilian population looked after us in every way. Eromi 
providing us with food, knitting socks, sweaters and gloves 
for us for the winter, to giving us important information 
about the Germans, Ustasha units and traitors, all this was 
the civilian population’s contribution to our anti-fascist) 
liberating struggle. : 
Re enti usiastic with the perspective for our future. 

y nced that nothing could deter us from our path 

the path which led to the driving of the occupants f , 
country and to the building of a Socialis panis Apong out 
We thought foolishly th ocialist order in Yugoslavia. 
y that as each of us was obliged continu- 


ously to pass verificati 
among us. ation tests there could be no more traitors 


Thad X 
ad to pass such a test immediately on joining the partisan 
16 


unit. My past was 


any time I had had any contact with the enemy 
verification test was based on the report about me 
the partisans’ representative in our region. These reg 
representatives, whom we called terrainers, had the tas! 
giving reports to the partisan units about the movement an 
intentions of the enemy and the mood of the civilian popula- 
tion, about traitors and those who collaborated with the occu- 
pants and about the past of individuals seeking admission to 
the partisan units. They also suggested to the partisans plans 
of campaign and how to carry them out. 

On the basis of this report my past and present work and 
my attitude to the party line were verified. And from that 
time, like all the partisans, I had to pass again and again such 
verification tests. Our political reliability and our devotion 
to the fight were best verified in our carrying out of the con- 
crete fighting tasks entrusted to us. The verification tests were 
carried out by the Communist Party together with the Union 
of Communist Youth. All of us, including non-party men, had 
to go through these verification tests. The criterion for these 
verification tests became more and more severe all the time. 
The tasks set at the verification tests became bigger and more 
difficult. The aim of these constant verification tests was the 
unceasing endeavour to purity our ranks, toincrease our fight- 
ing ability, to bring our voluntary discipline to a higher level 
and to raise our political consciousness so that we should all 
pecome the best fighters against the Hitlerite and Ustasha 
gangs, the most useful fighters for a Socialist Yugoslavia. 

When today I recall our constant and severe verification 
tests, I am amazed to see how in spite of all that vigilance, we 
were blind where we should have been most vigilant. We con- 
stantly put each other through these verification tests, we the 
simple, ordinary people, the rank and file partisans in the 
ordinary and elite partisan units. We were very severe on 
each other. By constantly raising the criterion we believed 
that we should prevent traitors from infiltrating among us. 
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Our vigilance towards those 200) 
mand, and the leading personalities i 


py a blind faith 
was lulled by a a 


more perfect the partis 
fighter for Socialism, the more loyal 
incredible 


Union. Today it seems m 
through these veri 
to carry them further to 
that time we had good ri 
command to verification tes! > 
What about the case of the sacrificing of Matej Gube 
prigade in the Spring of 1945, when after the offensive out o 
a brigade of seven hundred partisans, a mere sixty or sevi 
remained? Was not that a serious reason to submit to a ver 
cation test the high command which ha 
using the brigade? 
fate of the proletarian brigades. For inst: 
Proletarian Brigade which consisted 0 
workers, was several times so badly massacred that it had 
be reformed with new rank and file members, but the officers 
miraculously survived each disaster of the brigade. Why di 
we not look more closely then? Perhaps we should have dis: 
covered what was in fact concealed in Marko Milić, who wasii 
an officer in that brigade and who today comune the fune- 
tions of Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires in Prague and paid a; i 
Brie. ae gent. 
of American imperialism. Perhaps we should have saved thi 
lives of our best and most valuable proletarian fighters and 
puas apay unmasking of traitors in the high command, wey 
=, . $) a 
ate oe saved our sorely tried country the necessity © 
struggling anew today for her liberation. The knot of trai 
in the highest places, unrecognised b A EE S traig 
only after the war to unravel i y us at that tie A 
nothing can excuse the fact ne slowly and gradually. Bugg 
bers of the partisan units wer at we, the rank and file memi 
our best and politically most e not vigilant enous asia of 
to me during the war, would meure partisans, as they seemgg 
: certainly today be tireless parties 


eason to submit even the 


ts. 
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ipants in the building of peace and 
slavia, were it not for treason in high qi 
which the best sons of Yugoslavia are 
Tito’s jails, are expelled from the party 
selves by fleeing abroad. I shall mention onl; 
of the large number of those, who instead of be 
of Socialism, have become the victims of the traitorol 
of Tito, Rankovié, Kardelj, Pijade, Djilas, Bebler and 
I remember my first political teacher. His name wi 
and I met him on my way to the partisan unit. He w: 
mander of an elite group of diversionists, who used to blow 
trains, bridges, warehouses and power-stations in the rear ol 
the enemy and organise sudden attacks on German troops. 
Another task of BlaZon’s group was the winning of new cadres” 
for the rank and file of the partisan units. For years the — 
words of Blazon, which he addressed to our group of unarmed 
en the well armed enemy blocked our pathy “a 
accompanied me. Bl: maintained our fighting morale by 
reminding us that our convictions, our class consciousness, 
the fact that all the people were with us, were our best 
ful weapons than the developed techni= 
i that with these weapons of ours in the 
the enemy. To me Blazon became ani 
example of a he courageous partisan, an admirable, 
conscious, politi ghter, a convinced adherent of scientific 
Socialism and a devoted political worker, whose aim was a S05 
cialist Yugoslavia and whose pattern the Soviet Union. Blazon 
has remained an example to me today, an example in whose © 
footprints and whose fight I want to continue. When the reso= 
lution of the Information Bureau of the Communist Parties 
unmasked before the world agents of imperialism in leading 
positions in Yugoslavia, loyal figters for Yugoslavia’s adher- 
ence to the camp of peace began to be expelled from the 
Communist Party, gradually removed from the army, from 
the: state administration and from important positions in in- 
dustry, persecuted, arrested and tortured. So it came to 


partisans, wh 


weapons—more pov 
que of the enemy 
end we must def 
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too. He was removed from the : 


‘s turn, n 
Rec th d after his arrest all traces í 


from the party an 
appeared. ; i , 
in particular the oldest partisan fighters began Te, 


moved, the founders of the partisan units and those w] 
part in the struggle already in 1941. Vinko Vrančić wh 
day after the entry of the Germans into Vratišinec, 
arrested on the denunciation of the priest, Kroder, and} 
Mayor, Premoš and who succeeded in escaping from a Germ 
prison camp, this Vrančić who, from the very beginning Stoo 
on the side of the people against the German occupants, 
in 1949, when he occupied the position of Party secretary 
Vratišinec, was expelled from the Party. What a different 
fate befell the denunciator, Premoš! In the time immediately 
after the war he was clever enough to evade the People’s 
Court and punishment for his activity during the occupations 
He was actually later on sentenced as an “enemy of Socialism 
and an enemy of the Soviet Union”, because he propagated i 
our region the “American way of life”, because he wanted us 
to establish co-operative farms not on the pattern of the 
Soviet Union but on the pattern of Australia. PremoS did nog 
suffer for long because of his premature public stand for 
a policy which the leadership of Tito Yugoslavia is today 
carrying out. Shortly after the resolution of the Information 
Bureau Premoš was released from jail and today he holds im 
our region a position which would have been better filled by 
his former victims, like Vrančić. 

After the publication of the resolution of the Information 
Bureau many who had collaborated with the Hitlerites during 
the war were, like Premo3, released from prison. People who 
had been sentenced as war criminals, people who had helped 
the Hitlerite occupants in the fight against the Yugoslav 
people, against the Yugoslav partisans, were released from 
pee te replaced by brave partisans who were found 

yalty to the Soviet Union and to proletarian ing 
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ationalism, of loyalty to 


tern y e 
ready once fought with arms in thei 


Tito’s government began by degrees to 


and workers’ cadres from industry and 
ratus, local government, the officers’ corps 
elsewhere. With the excuse that it was nec x 
them by experts, former partisan and workers’ ¢ 
returned to their original occupations or were seni 
in the mines and in their places the “experts” were rei 
who had been thrown out before on account of their poli 
unreliability for the interests of the working people, and 
cause they were often directly harmful and dangerous. Æ 
this was done gradually, unobtrusively so that it should no 
provoke too much resistance. Under the false title of “demoe: 
ratisation”, “Socialism” is being built in our country like that — 
being created in Great Britain by the Labourites. The restora- 
tion of capitalism is being step by step realised in Yugoslavia ~ 
against the will of her working people, against the will of thi 
partisan fighters and patriots, silenced or imprisoned or at thi 
least expelled from the party. j 
A relation of the denouncer, Premoš, Djuro Premos became) 
the manager of an oil plant in Donja Lendava in Slovenia. It 
did not matter that this same Premoš had been a leading — 
figure in the oil business in this very place before the war andi 
that he was already then a faithful servant of the German and 
French firms owning these oil fields. He refused to employ o 
people. During the war he continued in his job in the oil plan 
this time in the service of the Nazis. After the war, to evade 
punishment and to deflect attention from himself, he worked 
for some time in a lower position. At that time also he showed - 
his true face as a worker in the pay of Western capitalism. The Í 
machines, turbines and other equipment for oil-drilling which 
we were then receiving from the Soviet Union so that we could 
replace the equipment looted by the Germans, he described 
as of a quality inferior to the German products and as not ~ 


e efficient drilling of a boa 

only in hints and in private CONE ae Lae 
and openly an n o ngi 
ite publicly. a ina 
a e faith in the capability of Socialist Pon t 
the Soviet Union. 'This old, sworn and experience ene} 
the working class was not tried and punished after th 
tivity and today he has even b 


for his former harmful ac A 1 
re-instated to a leading position by the Tito government, : 
taking on more Premoses 


Day after day they are DELO: à 
leading positions. The return to capitalism is progressi 
an ever increasing pace. For example many Macedonian busi 
nessmen and tradesmen, especially confectioners, who left 
Yugoslavia for Czechoslovakia at the time when trade in Cze- 
choslovakia was only in private capitalist hands and in Yugo 
slavia was already nationalised, today are returning joyfully 
to Yugoslavia, because in Czechoslovakia the last remnants 
of private capitalist trading are in irrevocable retreaty 
whereas today in Tito’s Yugoslavia shops are being returned 
to private capitalist ownership. The transfer of Yugoslavia 
from the camp of peace, led by the Soviet Union and theg 
People’s Democracies, to the camp of aggressive war, to the 
camp led by the American exploiters, is being done gradually 
but still more and more rapidly and openly. Important op 
stacles in this development, the most politically conscious Wore 
kers and partisans, have been removed. Many of them were 
sent to certain death in hazardous actions, ordered by the 
traitorous command before the war was over. Those who sur 
vived were step by step, one after another, unobtrusively, 
under various pretexts, removed from their positions and 
replaced by “experts” of the type of Djuro Premos. The more 
oe ee aa the quicker became the tempo of the 
EE N ee avia to the camp of the American imperiaj 
Many ie ney of capitalist economy in Yugoslavia: 

eet ot ried fighters from the time of the war were |) 
purposely not admitted to positions where they could influence 
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the political and economic develop 
cialism in Yugoslavia. 
In the partisan unit I made friends wii ith 


work, which they had enjoyed and which intere: 
though I, myself, had not been able to get such 
account of the pre-war conditions I have already 
We often used to plan in our conversations how after 
we should purge the oil plants of the treacherous paid a 
of our own and foreign bourgeoisie and how the profit fr 
the work on the oil fields would not go into the pocke 
German and French capitalists, but to the benefit of the works 
ing people of Yugoslavia. In our plans we thought of every: 
thing and we did not underestimate even the necessity for 
expert training. We believed that the Soviet Union would © 
help us by training the necessary number of cadres. In my 
dreams I saw myself somewhere in Baku studying Soviet 
working methods and later with the help of our comrades 
adopting these methods in our region. None of this came 
true. These two comrades are working again on the oil fields: 
in our region, but they are working as ordinary workers, i 
though one of them before was actually foreman in charge 
of the drilling. Today y are disgusted because the manage= 
ment of the concern has again been entrusted to the pre-war 
“experts”, and they have not been able to undergo further 
technical training, so they have lost interest and with bitters 
ness recall their dreams of the time of the partisan fights. 
When after demob ion I wanted to apply for a job at the 
oil plant, I had at the order of the district political secretary, 
of the Party, Mijo Kriznik, to forego this dream and take over 
a function in the district committee of the Union of Com- 
munist Youth. If only I had at least held this function for 
some time, a function of which every Communist would have 
been proud and would have enjoyed, a function which would 
have given me pleasure and compensated me for the dis- 
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Mijo Križnik passed on to me, practi 
to work on the Youth Railway, whence W 
I was sent for training to the school of the UDB. 

I entered the service of the UDB gladly because | 
it as an honour to be able to protect the achievement 
working class and our alliance with the Soviet Union. — 
not suspect then to what purposes the UDB would be mis 
by Rankovié and Co. I did not suspect that I was goin; 
serve the secret police organisation, in practice superior 
to the party and ruling today throughout Yugoslavia and eve 
in the Yugoslav diplomatic missions abroad. After conclu 
the course of the UDB I was graduated as one of the besti 
pupils with the rank of Second Lieutenant. The resolution 
of the Information Bureau reached me in the school and very 
much impressed me. Although in the school in order to dis- 
cover those who were in agreement with the content ‘of the 
Resolution, they made use of spying and provocation and 
many of the pupils in our school thus landed in jail, luck was 
on my side, for as it turned out, none of the snoopers sent 
for that purpose to our school, were in my immediate neigh= 
bourhood. 

The report of the Information Bureau came as a great 
surprise to the wide masses of the working people of Yugo= 
slavia. It was a surprise even for many rank and file members 
of the Party. Up till then we had been convinced, that the — 
leading Jugoslavs in the international field were co-operating 
most sincerely and most closely with the Soviet Union, that 
the Soviet Union was in every way an example to them and 
that there could be no better and closer relationship than the 
relationship between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. How 
was it that we had entertained such false conceptions? Asin 
the partisan units when we had neglected to notice the activity 7 
of the high command, because we had been lulled by the cong 
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yiction that the leadership consis 
Joyal and the most politically conscio: 
so after the war, too, we let ourselvi 
empty phrases expressing friendship wit 
We did not inspect closely enough what this 
like in practice, we let ourselves be misled by fine 
the victorious march of the building of Socialism 
slavia and at the same time we did not even notice, iE 
day the policy carried out by the leadership of the 
was getting further away from scientific Socialism a 
instead of drawing on Soviet experiences and following th 
example of the Soviet Union, it was carrying out a treacherous 
policy of deviation from the road to Socialism, a policy of 
restoration of capitalism. At the same time many of us did 
not even notice how the Tito government in order to maintain 
power, leaned less and less on the workers and small working 
peasants and more and more created its basis from the village 
rich, the “expert” in industry and the pre-war officer in the 
army. The Party and its organisations ceased to play the 
leading, directing role in the State. The dictatorship of the 
Tito-Ranković clique began, which governs through the secret, 
police organisation of the UDB. The leadership of the Party 
and the UDB is combined in the person of Alexander Ran- 
kovié, who is organisational secretary of the Party and at the 
same time Commander-in-Chief of the UDB and Minister of 
bout that the UDB, with Ranković 


the Interior. So it came ak 
at its head, subordinated the Party in pursuit of its anti- 


socialist aims. 
Some of the reproaches, contained in the resolution of the 


Information Bureau, for instance about the illegality of the s 
Party, were clear to us immediately. There could be no doubt 
about it that our Party was using organisational forms from 
the time of illegality. Only members of the Party were allowed 
to know about Party meetings, including those of its basic 
organisations; meetings took place in rooms with drawn 
blinds, membership candidates could be present only at meet- 
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1 Gi ul ate 

secretariats with the sole exce] 
in Belgrade did not bear the name of the 
non-Party people should not know where th 
of the Party did not wear badges and actually tk 
the members were not even issued with Party 
Party people were not even allowed to know who 
member of the Party, and members of the Party ne 
sented themselves as members of the Party but on 
members of the National Front. Other reproaches contai 
in the resolution of the Information Bureau became clear toy 
only later because Tito and his gang succeeded for some tin 
in confusing us by claiming that there was only a temporary 
misunderstanding, that Yugoslavia could never draw close tot 
British-American imperialism and so on. At that time it did a 
not even occur to us, that Tito’s clique in fact was much worse 
than was indicated in the resolution of the Information Bue 
reau, that it was the main striking fist of American impes 
rialism against the Soviet Union and the countries of theii 
People’s Democracies, against the camp of peace. 

We could not discuss freely the resolution of the Informas 
tion Bureau. We were not even sure of its actual content. Wes 
did not know whether that which was put forward by Titoisii 
press as the content was in fact the whole content. Neverthe 
less, the resolution of the Information Bureau shook the blindi 
faith of the membership in the leadership of the Party. Thati 
was true first of all of the old partisan fighters. It could not 
be seen immediately outwardly, because experience Soom 
taught us, that we were faced with a long and difficult 
struggle in which it was not advisable to split and risk our owni 
forces unnecessarily. j 

Healthy elements among the workers, former partisans and 
in the villages, at the least sign of resistance to the policy of 
the Tito clique, at the least sign of sympathy with the Soviet 7 
Union and the countries of the People’s Democracies, were re 
moved, persecuted, arrested. Many of our honest fighters for a 
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UDB. 
us, posing as stu 
before some of 
appeared from the school. The first was Ke 
guilty of not observing the line of Tito’s clique w 
ing the resolution of the Information Bureau. Soon 
at night three other students were arrested, for whom 
car was sent from Belgrade, although our school was | 
than 60 miles away. The arrested were the leaders 
organised anti-Tito cell in the Party, a cell which had 
ceeded in penetrating even into the UDB school but there 
was tricked by a provocation and was discovered. Two of these ~ 
three lads, Veljko Krivokapié and Bozo Vujović, were officers 
of the Montenegro partisan units in which they fought from 
4942. No one ever found out anything about their subsequent 
fate. , 
A colonel of the UDB, who led the Party organisation for 
the whole of the UDB, and who passed on the resolution of 
the Information Bureau to the lower organs of the UDB with- 
out commenting on it in the line of the Tito propagandists and 
press, escaped arrest two months later only by fleeing in time 
to Hungary. 
The biggest mass arrest for agreement with the criticism È 
contained in the resolution of the Information Bureau took 
place among the “colonists” in Vojvodina. The old Montes 
negrin and Bosnian partisans, who had taken part in the fight 
right from the beginning, after the war received as a reward © 
the fertile land in Vojvodina, abandoned by the fleeing Ger- 
mans and that is why they were known as “colonists”. Most 
of the arrested were functionaries in the Party or the Union 3 
of Communist Youth or of the Trade Union organisations. k 
‘ Slavko Nota, a member of the Russian national minority 
in Vrbas in Vojvodina, a member of the district committee ofa 


a 


s 
r, 
F. 


he Party, president of the town a 
_ a partisan, whose long scar acro OL NIS face, teg- 
tified to his participation in herc c a t did not report two 
members of the Russian minor: rh he knew that they 
agreed with the criticism of the ormation Bune au. Nota 
was deprived of his functions, expelled f 1e Party and the 
M Trade Union organisation and < > 
Stjepan Vidović, a member of 
F from 1943 and later its leade y 
time after the war in the distr sommittee of ‘ommunist 
Mouth in Cakovac and who was afterwards also pr estar of 
) the Union of the Fighters for F 949 
Have been arrested for his « ) opinion e being 


arrested he attempted to e € eded. He reached 
pris and torture 


old, tried partisan 
ılism, is the case of 
Vido Radikovié. Before the war Radikovié was a substitute 
dor the then Deputy and Minister, Dr. Hynko Krizman, who 
S Minister at the time of King Alexander and stood for 
liament on the list of the Maček Croat Agrarian Party. 
Stood on this list of candidates as Krizman’s substitute. 
what happened to these two gentlemen? Radikovié, who 
the war had nothing in common with us partisans and 
ly collaborated with the Hungarian occupants, is today 
of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia; although 
h farmer he is chairman of the agricultural co-opera- 
ovlany near Cakovac and he is—a member of the 
mbly of Yugoslavia! Even Dr. Krizman is not 
He is again a Minister, this time he is Minister 
the Croat government. 

nce my father that he ought to join the 

erative, when he pointed out to me sue 
that the chairman of the village — 
ich farmer, Radikovié, and 
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~ who in addition to that has 

tho small peasants refuse to j 

‘How could they! Join the co-op i 

enemy? Or should they join the co-op 

member of the Hungarian fascist organis 

the case of Fraňo Čisar, chairman of the a 

operative in my native Vratišinec? This NilaSite, 

even accepted into the Communist Party of Yugo 7 

today is chairman of its local organisation in VratiSine 

is, out of twelve hundred inhabitants of Vratišinec, att 

of the resolution of the Information Bureau, only eight of 

were members of the Party. How can honest, small peasant! 

or miners from the nearby coal-mines apply for membership 

to the Party when it is led by a member of a fascist Hungarian 

organisation? Of these eight members after the resolution of 

the Information Bureau, two were expelled from the Party 

and two more refused to have anything to do with the Party. 

When I was last at home in Vratišinec, ten families were 

then members of the local agricultural co-operative. Small © 

peasants could not see a future for themselves in Tito’s pseudo 

co-operatives. They would only have to drudge there for the 

village rich and would be systematically exploited by them. In 

Vratišinec the agricultural co-operative was joined by the vil- 
lage rich, Stjepan Novak, who during the war only to evade 
service in the Hungarian army, left for the hills and joined the 
partisan unit. During the first encounter with the enemy, 
Novak fled from the ‘unit and until the end of the war lived 
with friends in Varazdin. I would add only that Novak did not 
evade service in the Hungarian army because he did not want 
to fight against the Soviet Union—this rich farmer was not 
capable of such a motive—but simply because he did not want 
to serve in the army at all and by joining the partisan unit he 
facilitated his crossing from the Hungarian occupied part of 
Yugoslavia into Croatia. The presence of this Novak in the 
co-operative, a deserter from the partisan brigade and the 
richest farmer in Vratišinec, has had the result that the 
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others, the small peasants, of whom there are about two 
hundred families, quite understandably do not wish to join the 
- co-operative run by this national traitor and class enemy, In 
such a situation it’s no wonder that Yugoslav agriculture 
today supplies the towns with less agricultural products than 
ever before. The policy of supporting the village rich means 
also, that the wide masses of the agricultural people are not 

F fully engaged in agricultural production and the general lack 
Of industrial consumer goods in the towns has resulted in the 
peasants’ losing interest in cultivating a larger amount of 
products than they require for them lves. For their surplus 
products they cannot buy in the towns what they need any- 
Way. Tito’s government by its anti-working class policy and 
by its policy of support for the vil n, has created a situa- 
Tion, where the workers in the to have not enough food 
and the prices of food-stuff ually rising and on the 
other hand, in the villages there is an unusual lack of indus- 


“trial, consumer goods. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR MY STAY IN PRAGUE 


shed my course in the radio-telegraphic school of the 

o which I had been sent, in the autumn of 1949. While 

aiting for a further assignment, I spent, like the 
mbers of the school, some time on the construction 
Zagreb Belgrade autostrad. Out of two hundred 
of the school, six, among them myself, were chosen 
din diplomatic missions, the others were sen! 

sts of the UDB to various posts throughout 


Lieutenant-Colonel Pavel Bojče i 
rvice of the UDB, and was © 
e transferred to the Yugi 


circles in Yugoslavia were very straint 
that if I showed only a little of the plea: 
journey to Prague would not materialise. 

Bojéevié commented on my transfer to Pr: 
words, “The Party has given you the task of represent ti 
defending Yugoslavia. Do not forget that you are goi n 


not have anything to do with women in Prague, most of 
are spies. As a rule in the countries of the People’s Demi 
racies, women are used to spy out secrets from our people.” ~ 

Bojéevié was not the only one, who gave me such advice fo; 

h my stay in Prague. Before I left, Bojéovié ordered me to report — 
| at the Ministry of Interior to Lieutenant of the UDB, Erano i 
| Miéevié. He was to put me in touch with the Ministry of 
| Foreign Affairs and arrange all other technical details neces= 
sary for my departure for Prague. First of all he took me to 

a high-ranking officer of the UDB, whom I did not know, who 

ih like Bojéevié stressed, that I was going to work in a foreign 
enemy country, that I should avoid contact with the Czecho= 

i slovak people and he especially developed in detail the theory 
Š of the danger for Yugo: in Prague entailed in meeting 
iy Czech girls, and he concluded his advice by saying that 
“| I should go to the y for Foreign Affairs and report in 
the Personnel D P ana Sekulić who was the 
UDB representative there. He instructed me to refuse to pros 
duce any personal documents at the reception office, not to say 
where I really came from and to introduce myself at the res 
ception office as a clerk from the Ministry of Labour. I obeyed 
f and so it nearly happened that I did not get to Miss Sekulić 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. The clerk at the reception 
office quite understandably refused to admit me into the 
building, when I could not show him any personal documents. 
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I was afraid he w 
; ould telephone t 
E o enqui 
4 ee ere course NO one kn pees at the 
i o become very E and t 
lié. She joked persuading him at least to A y for me 
a ed cynical! one Mi 
employees of Pe. age how easy it was Mia Seku- 
Sith a erin, with th y for Foreign Affairs, She w deceive 
m grin, with the remark tk - She welcom 
Mini stry of Labour I had com ee she knew from ne 
naires to fill in: I e. She gave me vis 
E but a a aa ent not onl a question- 
E uero a transit visa through ASNS 7 : a Czechoslovakia, 
that E ae address and not the Eie a eee p 
om , that if I gave my r he true one. She was afrai 
i à y real address t raid, 
f — authorities might Bore ae the Czechoslovak or 
of Sa departure to eee ; ae = we from the UDB, 
k 5 naa iti a 
a eee, personal Aocenientes 0 ae the office 
of the Nati e UDB, of the Union of Fig} ree cards of 
O G onal Front and all the pl ighters for Freedom, 
T eyen had to hand o all the photographs which T had. 
‘and acquaintances For, photographs of my parents, friends 
= 5 ‘or xi aes i= 2 Sy 
a ee E oould not even ae not expla 
A s guess, Y 
E y eee A with any photograph man r 
ave pre: 2 À % > 
mbassy, to ct, ieee pect in Prague at the Yugoslav 
e UDB on that diplon ati o was the chief representative 
elled to Pragu P matic mission. But at the time when 
gue Frank was on leave in Belgrade and th 
on was changed to th elgrade an e 
Attaché Li o the effect that I should report to 
hat as ieutenant-Colonel Slavko pjurié. It 
Reta Chargé ange to me,as I had expected to present 
TA gé d’Affairs of the Embassy, who was then 


Ministr 
y 
he whole 


ope main occupation in Czechoslovakia was 
d me in a similar manner as Bojéevic inBe= 
ne to have no contact with any one 
mpany and referring to my mem 
me, “If you cannot avoid © 


these two rules: f. 


hin 
“everywhere propagate Tito’s polic 
= yugoslavia, whether they are 
The employees of the Embassy reall 

rules on the “truth about Yugoslavia”. 

example: when in the autumn of 1950 

authorities expelled a group of Yugoslav citizens 

slovakia -for dishonest practices, including black- 

ing, the Chargé d’Affaires, Marko Milić defended 

handed a number of notes of protest to the Czechos 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Milić and all the other emp) 

of the Embassy knew very well that the accusations wi 
correct. Milić did not even attempt to conceal this in his ] 
with us. But to the world we had to declare that these peopl 
were persecuted by the Czechoslovak authorities only because ~ 
they did not wish to betray Tito. 


UDB RULE IN THE EMBASSY 


My first impression on arriving at the Embassy in Prague) 
was of confusion and anarchy. It was not at all clear who 
exactly ruled in the Embassy. Murko was officially Charge 
d’Affaires and, therefore, outwardly represented the Em= 
bassy. The Military Attaché Djurié behaved in fact as though: 
he and not Murko were in charge of the Embassy. It sometimes 
happened that he changed Murko’s orders. Božo Frank, at 
that time the chief representative of the UDB on the Embassy, 
did not care whether he was regarded as the real boss, but in 
fact, without people noticing it very much, it was he who ruled 
in the Embassy and through the Belgrade central office of the 
UDB had employees removed, arranged their transfer to the 
Ministry or their recall to Belgrade under the pretext of an 
Official journey or leave, from which they never returned 
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of inl visits to Belgrade, I 
‘the Yugoslav Embassy in Prague 
rooms of the Belgrade central Gite ft 

_ Kuchtić asked me, noticing my surprise a 
puilding of the UDB, “What, didn’t you kno 
a member of the UDB?”. Today Kuchtié is w 
Yugoslav Embassy in Vienna. 

I found out about Mili¢’s membership of the UDB | 
chance, or rather by the carelessness of his wife. In 
tion she admitted that she had been for recreation 
yalescent home near Maribor to which she as the wife 
officer was entitled. That was enough for me, as I knew 


members of their families. 

The fact that a number of members of the UDB were at the 
Embassy who did not know about each other and the majori 
of whom did not know even who was the chief representativ 
of the UDB, created among the employees considerable nerv: 
ousness and uncertainty. This state of affairs meant ine 
practice that each of them knew that each was controlling the 
other, that each was making reports about the other, that no 
one could defend him , appeal, complain or bring his ease 
to an organ with any jurisdiction. To criticise affairs) at 
a meeting of the Party organisation was practically useless 
and could even have unpleasant consequence for the critici 
Once when at a meeting of the Party organisation I criticised 
Milié’s decision that I should live at the Embassy in a badly 
neglected room, Atanaskovié got up and declared that we 
were not permitted to criticise our superior, even at Party 
meetings. With that Atanaskovié showed not only that there 
is no democracy in the Party but he also confirmed the 
criticism contained in the resolution of the Information Bu= 


Teau, that the UDB and not the Party rules in Yugoslavia. 
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After the meeting Atanaskovié called for me and again r 
puked me for my remarks at the Party meeting. He said a 
me, “How could you, an officer of the UDB, criticise an 
superior, the more SO if he is a member of the UDB, and at 
a meeting of the Party organisation? You are not permitteg 
to criticise at all at meetings otherwise the others would fing 
out that you yourself are a member of the UDB.” 


Milié, although he was an officer of the UDB, although he was 
Officially in charge of the Embassy, did not enjoy the full con- 
fidence of the chief representative of the UDB, Atanaskovié. 
He used to conceal his files and notes from Milié and if he did 
not succeed in getting his decisions passed in an unobtrusive 
way, he did not hesitate to cancel Milié’s instructions and 
arrange matters in his own way. I remember how, at the time 
when an employee of the Embassy, Biluš, was shut up in one 
room of the Embassy and was not allowed for more than 
a month to leave the building and then was transported to 
M Belgrade, he asked if a barber could come to him and cut his 

T hair. Milić gave permission and arranged for him to come after 
T working hours. This, however, did not come about, for when 

Atanaskovié got to know of it, he cancelled Milié’s instructions 
and prohibited anyone from enteri 

Reports, meant for the U 
through the representative o 


y two 0 
ixty- 


w in every 
of the Embassy spoke, a d 


INTRODUCED AT TH 


The fear that after all the employees of 

nave some contact with the Czech citizens and ere 

gelves 2 different picture of the building of 

People’s Democratic Czechoslovakia, from the one p 

to them by Tito, Rankovié and company in Belgrade 

and Atanaskovié in Prague, was the reason for the i 
duction of a number of measures, by means of whic 
contact with the Czech working people was to be made more 
difficult, if not completely impossible. r 

First of all Milić altered our working hours: We began to — 

work from eight until one and in the afternoon from four till s 
eight. At noon, between one and three, I had to remain at theii 
Embassy and wait for the radio-telegraphic connection with 
Belgrade. Not even the other employees could make use of the 
noon break. Every honest Czech was at work during our off 
time, from one to four, and Milić evidently supposed, that at 
that time, therefore, there was less danger of our meeting with 
anyone. Not much time remained in the evening after eight 
o'clock. But even that seemed risky to Milić and so he can- 
celled this time-table and ordered us to work from eight till 
one in the morning anc e afternoon from four till a time 
which he regarded as suffici wnt, Thus we were prevented from: 
going to Soviet or Czech films. The last performance starts 
at eight o’clock in the evening and at that time we still had 
to work. 

Atanaskovié and Milić soon discovered, that even this 
measure was not sufficient and that many of us could still 
find ways of meeting Czech working people. We were ordered 
to inform Atanaskovié or Milić beforehand when, to whom 
and for what purpose we wanted to go out. We had at the 
same time to describe by which way we were going and how 
long we should stay there. When we got permission to go out, 
we had to describe in detail to Milić or Atanaskovié on our 
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m we had spoken, who said what, where th 
ie 


return with who 
conversation took place and so on, so that Atanaskovié and 


Milić could form a picture of everything and if necessary de- 


cide whether our outings could be utilised for reports to 


Belgrade. 
To make their control over us still more easy, they ordered 
"us all to live at the Embassy. 

But it turned out that even all these measures were not 
‘sufficient and it was necessary to supplement them. Every 
day we had to hand over to Milié a written survey of what we 

ad done the previous day. In this survey each of us had to 

fl in the exact time of everything he had done from the 
ment he got up in the morning till the time he went to bed 
the evening. 

Malie and Atanaskovié tried gradually to block all the 

hinks and channels through which we could contact the outer 

rid and therefore step by step they introduced prison regu- 
ions at the Embassy. In this effort they did not respect the 
racy of our correspondence. For some time my letters had 

t peen brought to me by the porter, as was the usual 

tom, but directly from Milié. I noticed that the letters were 

delayed more than before and from the content of some 

of them, I realised that a number of letters had not been 
inded on to me at all. 

K it even happened that on Sunday evening Milié handed 

¢-card, which a girl-friend of mine had sent me from 
Krkonoše mountains. This post-card had taken four days 
e from the Krkonoše mountains to Prague, although 
y the post is delivered in a day. I was a pit surprised 
J post-card on Sunday evening when every child 
there is no post in Prague on Sundays: Milić n 
post-card because he had had its Czech tex 

Serbo-Croat before handing it over to me. 
ilding 

y, Zvonko Biluš, 

amily for a whole m 


threats he was compelled to 
worked for several years in the 
Embassy and had lived in Czechoslov 

is wife was Czech and that was prol 
Milić and Atanasković feared that he w 
Yugoslavia if he were recalled from Prague. 
nasković, therefore, thought up a trick. One 
came to Biluš’ office and told him that he h 
liable report that a Czechoslovak policeman wW: : 
the neighbourhood of Bilus’ flat and was wai 
him as soon as he returned home. Before the surp; ‘ised 
could recover from this news, Milié curtly informed him 
he was not to leave the Embassy building. The next day 
and Atanaskovié moved the other members of Bilus’ f 
to the Embassy where they lived until his departure, no’ 
being allowed out of the building. The BiluSes lived in © 
Embassy for over a month. During this time their daugh 
was not even allowed to go to school. Biluš, who was the on 
employee of the Embassy to live outside the Embassy, b 
cause he had lived in Prague for more than twenty yea 
found out one day from Milié, that his furmiture and oth 
possessions had been collected from his flat and sent to Bel 
grade. In about a month when Biluš had been thoroughly” 
seared by all the stories about the alleged intrigues of the | 
Security organs against him, which Milić and Atanaskovié 7 
daily described to him as “news just received”, he agreed to. 
his being transported with his family by plane to Belgrade: 7 
I do not know what in fact: Biluš is doing today in Belgrade. 
I do know that before leaving he promised the employees of 
the Embassy to write to them from Belgrade. But no one has 
received from him a single line. 

As in the case of Biluš, Milić was afraid that Libuše 
Atonigié and Jovo Vukobratovié would not return to Belgrade 
if they were transferred there. The distrust towards Miss 
Atoniéié was founded on the fact that she was a close friend 
of Maria Franke, a clerk in the Prague office of the Yugoslav 


press agency, Tanjug, who had published an anti-Tito gta; 
ment and had appealed to the Czechoslovak Eo ate- 

e ; SEA S for 
asylum. Milié knew that Miss Antoničić in conversations wit 
the employees of the Embassy had criticised the treacle 
Tito regime in Yugoslavia. For fear that Miss Antonitig 
should take example from her friend, Miss Franke, and decide 
also to remain in Czechoslovakia, immediately on informing 
her that she was transferred to Belgarde, Milić took her by 
car to the airport and sent her off to Belgrade. To make sure 
he decided himself to fly to Belgrade with her and at the last 
minute he took with him the Embassy’s cipher clerk, Jovo 
Vukobratovié, too. 

Apparently Milié was afraid that Vukobratovié could also 
be pondering whether he should return to Belgrade or not, 
las he wanted to get married in Prague to a Czech girl. There- 
fore, he informed Vukobratovié at three in the morning, that 
he had to leave for Belgrade and at seven in the morning Milić 
took Jovo Vukobratovié and Libuše Antoničić to Ruzyně air- 
port and flew with them to Belgrade. I found out from Zvonko 
Biluš, who some months before his forced removal to Belgrade 
was on an Official visit of some day’s duration in Yugoslavia, 
just at the time when Milié brought Vukobratovié and Miss 
" Antonitié to Belgrade, that Miss Antoniti¢ was arrested 
immediately on her arrival at the Zemun airport in Belgrade: 
Gove Vukobratovié’s marriage to his Prague fiancée wis for- 

dden by the Titoite authorities. Vukobratovié and Miss 
ntonicic left behind them in the Embassy in Prague some 

Txist books, mostly translations from Russian into Serbo: 

atian. Milić had these books put away in the store-room 
£ he did not permit their removal to Belgrade. 
e more Milić and Atanaskovié ee 
ts about office hours, our having to a5® 
ore leaving the building even after office hour 
in written summaries of w! ere aa regu- 
vious day and with all thein a cases 


and night, in the intimice 


lout frit 


moval i 


pratovié and Miss Ai on 
of the working people i 


pilus, Vuko 
oi meet an 


am 
which I have al 
Atanasko i 
not know who is trying 
gome pleasure trip and who to 


BLACK MARKET DEALINGS 
OF THE YUGOSLAV DIPLOMATS 
IN PRAGUE 


In the previous chapter I mentioned how Milić defended 
a group of black marketeers, expelled by the Czechoslovak 
authorities, and how even when he knew that these people 
had really carried out plack market dealings, he tried to 
present them to the public as victims persecuted by the 
Czechoslovak authorities for their agreement with Tito’s 
policy. Mili¢ and Atanaskovié had good reason not to admit 
the black market dealings of these people. It could happen, 
that one day they, too, would be called black marketeers. And 
not unjustly. 


+. 


It must be a very strange prosperity in Tito’s Yugoslavia, 
praised at every opportunity by Atanasković, and a very = 
strange poverty in Czechoslovakia, of which Milić used to 
write in his reports, when they both used to buy everything 
they could lay hands on in Prague and send in large quantities 
to Belgrade. 

a February, 1951 all the employees of the Embassy were 
receive their pay in dollars so that they could buy Czecho- 
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slovak goods for export in Darex. Dragoje Djurié, the repr, 
sentative of the UDB in the personnel department of ee 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs in Belgrade, arrived in Pra; e 
and came to the decision with Milić that they would pay a 
employees only half of theirgsalary in dollars. Milić thes 
recommended us to keep at least half of that half and not to 
use it in Darex, we should see that in the future it would pay 
us. Atanaskovié put it even more plainly. Why should we 
buy Czechoslovak goods for export in Darex for dollars? We 
should wait and the opportunity would turn up when we 
should be able to change these dollars on the black market and 
then we should receive ten to twelves times as much, Both, 
Milié and Atanaskovié ‘had experience in earning without 
working, on the black market. When I wondered at Atanas- 
ković’s sending to Belgrade a number of wireless sets, it was 
k ‘explained to me that such wireless sets in Prague cost only 
) 7,200 crowns and in Belgrade anyone would gladly pay for 
“hem 40 or 50 thousand dinars. They did not do business in 
_ this way only with wireless sets. Milié for instance sent 
“twenty five fountain pens and fifty cigarette lighters by the 
diplomatic bag. Another time he sent to Belgrade a number 
bicycles, dismantled, so that it should be less obvious. Milić 

nd Atanaskovié sent large quantities of tooth paste, soap, 
sth brushes, pencils and erasers, pork dripping, sugar and 
ofice. During two months Mili¢’s wife sent over twenty pairs 

es to Belgrade. It seems a lot can be made on ping-pong. 
Yugoslavia they are not to be had. In a Prague shop 
an get them for 8 crowns a piece and in Belgrade on the 
ket they sell for a minimum of 400 dinars. How many 
e enterprising firm of Milié-Atanaskovié sent to ae 

d how much have they made on them ? Hiding behini 
tic privileges and taking advantage of ia 


Czechoslovakia, they are carrying Ou 
uld þe 


ings for which any other citizen WO 
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requested me to take to Belgrade sor 
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igarette cases, paper kni 
and so on—altogether about 500 

afterwards, however, Milié withdrew his 
he did not want to happen to me what had 
former vice-Consul in Bratislava, Kevié. 

As it is known, the Czechoslovak authorities foun 
had 50 kilograms of pure silver and a considerable 
gold with him. At the State Court in Prague no 
espionage proved against Kevié but also black markel 
and he was gentenced to 20 years deprivation of freedom: 
the time of Kevié’s trial Milić had asserted to us that 
reports about silver being found on Kevié were made up by 
Czechoslovak authorities and here all at once was this same 
Milić, afraid that if I took the silver articles with me to Bele 
grade, which he had made out to be official property, 1 should 
end up in the same way as Kevié. 

Besides his income from his black market dealings and his 
salary, which he rece from Belgrade, Milić has still other, 
sources of income. To these 1 shall return later. 


WHAT THE YUGOSLAV WORKER 
IS NOT ALLOWED TO KNOW 


Employees sent by Belgrade to the Yugoslav diplomatic 
mission in Prague, were instructed before their departure 
abroad how to behave, with whom they should and with whom 
they should not mix, and what to do in various situations. 
At the same time emphasis was laid on the membership of 
Czechoslovakia in the Information Bureau and various slan- 
ders against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies 
Were repeated. In particular slanders against Czechoslovakia 
continually increased in magnitude so that in the end they 
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reached such senseless heights that ene became ridiculous 
and reacted against their original authors. 

I recall how I had to laugh when in November, 1950 Milay 
Tyrdkovié was transferred from Belgrade to Prague and the 
day after his arrival I saw him buying over six pounds of pigs’ 
blood sausage. In answer to my astonishment at his buyin 
so much of this sausage at one go, he replied, “Wel, it’s so 
cheap and the shopkeeper is willing to sell me as much as I 
want. But this can’t last long and the pigs’ blood sausage will 
pe sold out. And what shall I eat then?” I tried to calm him 
by assuring him that he need not worry about meals, that in 
every Prague restaurant he could get as much as he liked and 
that everywhere the food would be of good quality, too. Tyrd- 
kovié, apparently still under the influence of what he had been 
told in Belgrade about Czechoslovakia, asked me in surprise, 
“You say you go to restaurants in Prague for your meals? 
Suppose they find out you are a Yugoslav, surely they will 
poison you.” 

T could no longer laugh: they had gone as far as this, these 
Officers of the UDB in Belgrade, whose job it was to inform 
employees, selected for service abroad, of conditions in the 
countries to which they were being sent. 

It is only a proof of the terrible weakness of Tito’s regime, 
when it tries its utmost to prevent its representatives in 
People’s Democratic Czechoslovakia from eating in restau- 
yants and ensure their living in complete isolation from the 
activities of a country building Socialism. 

In an attempt to divert the attention of their people from 
the empty shops in Yugoslavia, the Tito government paints 
| them a picture of a scarcity of goods and a consequent lack 

‘of interest in work and income on the part of the people © a 

ople’s Democracies. But in Belgrade they do not repeat t 

ie all the time. With the growing misery, the in 
, and rising prices of consumer goods, the Tito prop 


pte 80° in the countries 
y their lies about conditions in 2e his, tha 


‘Democracies. In the end it comes 


at, 

sople’s De 
Po azement at the full s 
ready nationalised and the large number of wor 
puying in them, changes to wonder at the imme 

jies presented by the Yugoslav press and the Yugi 

to their own people. 
Į wish you could have seen the wife of an employee. 

Yugoslav Embassy in Prague, who when she first saw 

in March, 1951 was so surprised at the goods displayed in i 
shop windows, that with wondering and sighing at the full 
shops it took her an hour to walk down half of Václavské ná- 
mésti on one side, during which she exclaimed at a number of 
things which did not exist at all in Belgrade. 

I know that she was not exaggerating. I twice sent my 
parents a little sugar and I know what it meant to them: 
During the whole of 1949 and 1950 they did not receive 
a single lump. There simply is not any sugar and a number 
of other things, too. They issue points on which, however, 
people cannot obtain goods. It is understandable that in such 
a situation the employees of the Embassy were prevented by 
all possible means from having contact with the Czech work- 
ing people. To get to know the real conditions in People’s 
Democratic Czechoslovakia, to give the Yugoslav people 
a picture of the position of the Czech and Slovak worker with 
his rising standard of living and his enthusiasm for work in 
the building of Socialism, would mean to destroy the basis of 
the lie by which Tito’s government in today’s Yugoslavia is 

maintained. 

For the same reason the Yugoslav worker and small 
Peasant is not allowed to know how the Yugoslav diplomats 
abroad behave, in whose service they work and whose policy 
they carry out. What would the Zagreb steel-worker, T 
Dalmatian fisherman or the peasant from Mostar say if he 
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Marko Milić who is supposed to represent them to 
“the Czech and Slovak worker, does not take the smallest step 
Iting beforehand at least a Secretary of the 


“without consu 
Bererican Embassy. What would the fallen members of the 


i Thirteenth Proletarian Brigade say if they heard Marko Milić, 
who survived them, say to me in front of other employees of 
the Embassy, “You mustn’t feel insulted if American Diplo- 
mats offer you crowns. They offer me money, too. I can get 

from the First Secretary of the American Embassy as many 

" dollars as I want.” T should not like to hear what our people 
at home would say if they saw Milić fraternising with the 
Chargé d'Affaires of the dipl c mission of monarcho- 
Fascist Greece—the former parusan, Milić, embracing the 

_ murderer of Greek partisans. 

And Milić is no exception. He is only the devoted instrument 
"of the Tito regime, the unthinking serv f the First Secre- 
‘tary of the American Embassy. Paid by Americans direetly 
and through the Tito government, he į not ashamed to serve 

F imperialist interests against the interests of his own people. 


“knew, that 


WHY I LEFT TITOS SERVICE 


The resolution of the Information Bureau first shook my 
conviction that by my work I was furthering the building of 
cialism in my country. For some time, along with many 
people at that time in Yugoslavia, 1 still hoped that our 
ernment would after all return to the policy of the time of 

u fi ght for national liberation, the time when we partisans 
not imagine post-war Yugoslavia otherwise than on the 
jalism, otherwise than as a country following the 

as its only example. We hoped for this also Pe 

d his clique about puild- 

ugoslavia had dimme: ion of hg 

ent of Yugoslavia and still more our impres: 


e policy Tito’s Yugoslavi 
jeld. Only in Prague h 
t which the Tito clique was t 
as doing with that which w 


sion of th 
national f 
aring tha 


people it w 


as followed the sessions of the General 
United Nations and I was disturbed when Ir 
the Soviet Union, supported by the countries 
Democracies, continually came out with suggesti 

eaceful solution of international conflicts, the rep 
of Tito’s Yugoslavia were helping to frustrate the 
of these peaceful suggestions, by supporting andy 
British-American imperialism. This was most clearly a 
during the discussion on American intervention ag: 
Korean people. 

At the Embassy I expressed my indignation at Ka: 
Claiming that North Korea was the aggressor who 
command of the Soviet Union had invaded South Korea. 
shaken by Kardelj’s claim that the purging of South K 
of the Syngman Rheeites would not mean the liberation 0 
Korean people but “their subjection to Soviet influencey 
garded Kardelj’s opinion that the Chinese People’s Republic 
was not carrying out an independent policy but was “pli aly 
following the policy of the Soviet Union”, as an insult to & 


fighter for Socialism. Then came 
Moshe Pijade to London and Paris. Djil 
to meet the arch-enemy of Communism, Winston Churchill 
and Clement Attlee, who prevented the Second World Pe 

Congress from being held in the town of the English steelt 
workers, Sheffield; the “ideologist”, Moshe Pijade led @ di 

legation of Yugoslav Deputies to Paris and London to stud 
the tactics used by the Right Wing Social Democrats in the £ 
attempts to destroy the unity of the working class. oe 
_ It was not possible to keep silent and not give vent to My 
indignation in talks with the employees of the Emba ofl 
this Milić branded me as a man on the wrong path. He Oia 


regard America but the Soviet Union, as the intervention; 
in Korea. He rejoiced at every success, however small of tie 
American interventionists in Korea, he exulted at reports e 
American bombardments wiping out Korean towns, he A 
peatedly expressed his admiration for MacArthur, for if 
“purposeful, unwavering attitude”, for the “well thought-out 
tactics” which he employed against Korea and China, Ang 
most of all he admired the Americans for having the atomic 
bomb on which he relied as the most powerful weapon against 
the camp of peace. 

All this was reflected in the activities at the Yugoslav 
Embassy in Prague. At the time of the session of the Inter- 
National Union of Students in Prague, Milić tried in some way 
to get into contact with the reactionary British delegation, 
Returning from a discussion at the American Embassy, Milić 
requested me to arrange in some way for him to contact the 
British students at the Congress. I refused. I excused myself 
by saying, that I had no experience in such matters and that 

) in any case I should not be able to come to an understanding 
) With the British students. Milić then tried to establish contact 
by other means. ; 

At the time of the session of the World Peace Council in 
Prague before the Warsaw Congress in the autumn of 1950, 
Milié consulted in the Prague Alcron hotel with the American, 
"John Rogge. The meeting between Milić and John, Rogge was 
arranged by the American Embassy in Prague. I went to the 
Aleron with Milić but I was not present at his conversa 
ith Rogge. I noticed only that when, some time after mit 


ilié 4 i nsel; satisfied. — 
ht, Milié left Rogge’s room, he looked pe y Be 


1d peace move- 


ie | eal 


Tand even more clearly than 
z ras serving those who were plotting an agi 
sugh with all my soul I desire 

ife proved that I had wante! 


¢ e Milić and 

1 i re doing and for the regime w! 
CEN ded Party meetings so that I should 

$ fer Jectures full of slanders against the £ 
a countries of the People’s Democracies. T 
quse when Milié invited me with the other emplo 

Bnd’ pondered only as to what conclusions I was 1 
from my disgust at the policy of the betrayers of Si 

at the policy of serving the British-American impe 

f the cliques of agents who by deception hat 


the policy © i 
possession of the government in Yugoslavia, and at the p 


of Tito’s representatives in Prague. 

At this time a minor incident occurred which had a d 
effect on me. I went to a restaurant for supper and sat do 
at a small table at the only unoccupied place. Opposite me sai 
a Czech worker, who noticing that I mixed Czech with Serb 
Croat, asked me whether I were a Yugoslav emigrant 
a Titoite. I replied that I was an employee of the Yugoslav Em- 
passy in Prague. “A Titoite, then”, said the Czech work 
and launched a whole cannonade of arguments against thi 
Tito regime. Even if I had wanted to carry out the instructio: 
ant-Colonel Djurié, I could not have 


given me once by Lieutenz 
resisted the arguments of this Czech worker. I knew that he 


was right. But at that time I had not yet enough courage to 
admit it openly. I do not know how he interpreted my silence 
But on leaving he repeated three times, “You are still a yo 
lad and therefore you must think over in whose service you” 
are. Think it out in your own head, don’t let others do your 
thinking for you.” x 
Yes. I began to think over not on! 
and how it had happened that the Yugoslav 
pet so heroically in the war against the Germ 
ad been deprived of their freedom by a group 


ly in whose service I was 
people who had 
an occupants, 
of agents in 


4 IServed Tito 


ern imperialists and deprived of ‘it 
an to think over, too, what oan 
as clear to me that 


of peace and Socialism. 


sensible thing would be for me to return home to Yugoslavia 
and there help to open people’s eyes, to help the anti-Tito 
fighters: I would become once more a fighter for Socialist 
| Yugoslavia. Luckily for me distrust towards me at the Em- 
 pbassy began to be every day more apparent. I noticed that 
" Atanaskovi¢é was now controlling me more than the other 
~ employees. As a result of his carelessness I found out that he 
was having me followed somehow. One day he called me to 
him and ordered me to repeat to him everywhere I had been 
d with whom I had spoken on the preceding day. I replied 
Thad written it in our compulsory report, in which I had not 
mentioned a meeting with a whom for three weeks 
J had been meeting for friendly chats. It turned out that 
askovié knew of these meetings with this girl, And he 
e not only about the mecting of the day before but about 
all the previous ones and where my girl-friend was employed, 
& she lived and God knows what else. While Atanaskovié 
led from him and from the 
and while he was trying 
sible to make use of 
the espionage a s feverishly 
in my mind how Atanaskovic came to know of 
with her. I came to the only possible conclusion: 
tanasković’s service was following me. 
e after, Milić surprised me ming that 
tely to take the holiday whi aken 
mphasised that I was to spen 
I asked myself the question: 
? Only a week ago I had receive 
‘oreign Affairs, informing me t 


„jd not grant me leave 
“St work and that therefore T le 
i holiday from the Embassy. Why th 
diately on leave to Belgrade? It was not 
| there was someone who could take over my 
J saw that not much time remained to me. 
press me to leave at once for Yugoslavia. Ty ‘ 
a few more days’ time in which to take co 
further steps. I began to buy various presents to tak 
from Prague and hoped thus to divert a little Milie’s ai 
J wanted to consult someone about what I should do noy 
whom? Apart from the employees at the Embassy I 
know anyone sufficiently to be able to confide my thi 
in him. In the end I could not even consult with those 
ployees of the Embassy whom I otherwise trusted an 
whom I knew that they were not unthinking slaves of the 
regime, because in these days Atanaskovie’s informers wi 
moving among us all the time and mainly around me. Thad 
consult with myself alone and it had to be quickly. 

Milić facilita decision. A radiotelegraphic Cipi 
came from Be yhich I felt concerned me. From th 
minute when I hande over to the cipher clerk, Dobrosavlje 


vić, it did not esce 


were watching me 
friendly word to me, only Milié abruptly informed me that 


I must without fail fly to Belgrade on leave on Tuesday. That 
day two of our dip. ic couriers returned to Belgrade fro; 


Prague. Milić sent 2 
who was then on officia 

certainly given a report on my unreliability, t ke: 
Meet the ‘plane from Prague on Tuesday as he was seno 
"him some “champagne” by tha understood ia f 
this “champagne” he meant me, ted me to RA 
Tuesday and who has ever heard of sending ¢ : 
Prague to Belgrade. I remembered Libuše Ant 
When she arrived in Belgrade the Marica—nickn 


all the time. TH 
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van in which the UDB carries off people under arrest—wag 
already waiting at the airport. So Milić helped me to deci a 
not to return to Belgrade. 

So it remained for me only to find a way how to get out of 
the Embassy. Under the prison measures which Milié and 
Atanaskovié had enforced, even that was a problem. 


MY PLAN TO ESCAPE SUCCEEDS 


T left the Embassy building on the night of 30/31st March, 
1951. Beforehand I tried to think of every detail of my pro- 
cedure. In my mind I prepared several ways of getting un- 
Observed out of the building. I planned that if one way were 
mot successful, I should try another way the next day. Alto- 
gether according to my estimate I had three days in which to 


get out of the Embassy, if I did not want to meet Marica on 
the Zemun airfield. Luck was with me and the first attempt 
Succeeded straightaway on the night of 30/31st March. 
Because the Belgrade and Zagreb radios tried to persuade 
the world that I had been abducted by force by the Czecho- 
Slovak Security organs, who, they said, even had to drag me 
through the window and over the roof of the neighbouring 
building, I shall describe in detail every step which I took on 
that night. 4 
Milié left the Embassy building after nine o'clock ke 
vening. I convinced myself that no one had remainn E 
uilding except for the employees who lived there a vente 
have supper with the door-keeper, , 
the cipher-clerk, Dobrosavljević, who lived 
7 me. I purposely remained with him until nea Hat, 98 
i icion. On leaving his ta 
not to arouse his suspicion. or ie door from 
EY 1 y, key rien went 


th Es 

Re light, light. | 
h my things there and packed them into i 
downstairs, pistol in hand. I was resolved 
tried to prevent my leaving the building. On thes 
mhe whole house lay in deep silence. In the door: 
J looked into the cupboard where the keys from 
hung. All of them were there and that meant that n 
in the offices. I tried the lock at the main entrance 
passy to see. if Milić had not had the lock changed si 
time when I obtained a key to the building for mysel 
J convinced myself once more that the door leading to Di 
savijevic’s was closed and I went upstairs to my flat. Tdr 
myself and carried downstairs first of all my two cases. 
J returned upstairs for my radio and my brief-case. Iki 
the door leading from the office to my flat and left the k 
the lock so that no one would be able to enter the flat from 
office. I went downstairs to the vestibule, I slipped the 
iron bolt, I opened the inner lock, which could be opened on 
from inside the building and then with a Yale key T opened. 
main door. In the vestibule I then dismantled my pistol ant 
stuffed the barrel and piston into my pocket to prove later 
the Czechoslovak public that the Tito government armed 
officials on its Embassy in People’s Democratic Czechoslo 
vakia, The remaining parts of the pistol I left in the porte: 
room. I stopped for the last time. The porter and the other 
inmates of the Embassy slept. Everywhere there was deep 
silence. 

As I stepped out into the s 
moment I became a free man. Is 
every step which took me f. 
ing returned to me of a proud, open 


treet, two o’clock struck. At that 
traightened my back and with 
arther from the Embassy, the feel- 
fighter for Socialism, 


hills and the woods, when I had been 
artisan Third Croat “National Defence” 


had been in the 

member of the p 

rigade. 

Half an hour later a taxi prought me and my luggage to the 

entrum Hotel. First thing in the morning I went to request 
the Czechoslovak authorities to grant me political asylum. 


RETO S PROPAGANDISTS CONVICT 
THEMSELVES BY THEIR OWN LIES 
MT thought that with my leaving th: y and requesting 
Political asylum in Czechoslovakia, I did on the morning 
“of March 31, 1951, I had severed all connections which 
Nantil that time I had had with the Tito regime. It never occur- 
to me to make a sensation for C lovakia or even 

he service of the 


to- fascist government. My partir th the Tito regime and 


ts Prague representatives was merely the ogical conclusion 
lof my political reflections and the development of the situation 
ave described it. It was a matter of course for me that 

@ future I should remain to the public an unknown, anti- 

sist fighter for the liberation of Yugoslavia from the Tito 
and from American exploitation, that I should remain 
thoslovakia and the world an unknown fighter for 

er imagined that my first public encounter with the 

ould take place over the ether waves and that 

u acture of lies would force me in my fight forthe 

h Thad discovered, to take up the pen. Until now 

er instruments rather than the pen. How- 

st the betrayers of Socialism, the be- 

who have sold the Yugoslav working 

alists, in this fight I am willing — 


5 I was invi 
family of anti-Tito Yu 
ersation someone switched on the ra 
rise we heard Belgrade broadeastin 

ich I played the leading role, the ro 
whic ed off by the wicked brigands. Tt hi 

radio thirteen days to think up the story f 

napping, 2 story which apparently was intenc 

the Yugoslav people my departure from th 
thirteen days Djilas’ propagandists at the Belg 
had to think over how to explain to their listeners 

Tito’s service. - 

īn its radio thriller Belgrade tried to convince thi 

{ had not left the Embassy voluntarily, but that I 
forcibly abducted by the Czechoslovak Security org 
had entered my flat at night by the window and abd 
against my will through the window and then over the : oof 
of the neighbouring building. 7 i 

J have already described in detail every step of my 
parture from the Embassy building. It must have occ 
to the listeners of the Belgrade radio: how many people 
must have required to drag me, an experienced parti 
fighter, armed with a pistol, against my will throug 

window, so that no one in the building would be awakened 
the noise and no one notice anything suspicious. At thes 
time the Belgrade radio purposely ignored these facts: 
my having left the building by the main door was proved) 
the fact that the inner iron bolt which I had had to slip before 

Tleft, must have remained open after my departure, becai 
it could be bolted only from the inside; I had left part of my 
dismantled pistol in the porter’s room; I had carried from my 
room two cases full of my things and my brief-case. The 
grade radio regards its listeners as such idiots that they 
believe that the Czechoslovak Security organs dragged m 
force against my will through the window and over the 
Of the neighbouring house without making any noise, 


sy 
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the same time they carried off various pieces of luggage and 
a radio, then they finally returned again through the window 
into the Embassy building, where they went down to the 
ground floor and opened the main door to make it look as 
though I had left voluntarily and of course beforehand they 
had persuaded me to give up at least a portion of my pistol, 
with which Lhad defended myself against them and which they 
then deposited in the porter’s room of the Embassy. I think 
that is a little too much, even fc the listeners of the Belgrade 
radio, although by now they are acct med to almost any- 
thing. 

As though in support of thei laim that I had been forcibly 
abducted, the Belgrade radio aadec that in the Embassy safe, 
to which I possessed the key, all the papers were found cares 
fully folded and in order and also 90 thousand crowns. Of 
what a low moral standard the Belgrade radio convicted itself 

‘when it expressed surprise at my voluntarily leaving official 
_ documents and the Embassy funds untouched. The Tito gang 
_ naturally cannot imagine the morale of an anti-fascist fighter 
for peace and Socialism. I never touched another’s property 
ven when I was in the direst need when I was a partisan in 
_ the woods. By leaving Tito’s service I did not become less 
moral, rather on the contrary. We shall carry on the fight 
gainst Tito’s fascism relentlessly to the victorious end but we 
l keep our hands clean and our consciences clear so that 
in contrast to the present governors of Yugoslavia, may be 
“at any time to look the Yugoslav working people in the 

ae 


the story about my alleged kidnapping by the 
Security organs, to make up which Tito’s pro- 
eeded a whole thirteen days, was, 28 became 


first moment, so romantically conceived, that 


ing Berson must have had to laugh Ps 


e Tito regime in Yugoslavia, would not be armed with argu- 


loy ments with which to expose the clumsy lies of the Belgrade 
thy radio. Djilas’ propagandists of the Belgrade radio needed 
tag thirteen days in which to make up this story about me. They 
they never explained to their listeners why they had needed such 
Ito) 2 long time before they could announce that they had per- 


eeived signs of a struggle in my rooms, proof, they said, that 
[had defended myself during my abduction. Why did they 
Tequire such a long time before they “noticed” that on the 
walls were marks made by the “steel tips of my shoes”, a proof 
that {had been dragged against my will through the window. 
Mhey took a long time to make it up and they made it up badly. 
Tdo not wear steel tips on my shoes. And their story does not 
concur with a whole number of other facts which I have de- 
scribed here and which I stated earlier at my press conference 
in Prague. I think that the fact that I did not issue a state- 
ment to the public immediately after leaving the Embassy and 
Pequesting the Czechoslovak authorities for asylum, put the 
Propagandists of the Belgrade radio in a quandary. They did 
Rot Know how to explain that I did not want to make a world 
Sensation out of my decision to turn against Tito’s fascist re- 
60 th People who could not understand my not touching the 
Foul Ousand crowns, which did not belong to me, naturally 
d not understand that personal modesty was also part of 
E Make-up of an anti-fascist fighter and that I had not seen 
; y: pe csr reason for making a statement to the public. 
x "by abe forced me to it with their lying story broad- 
o's fori grade radio just thirteen days after my quitting. 
the ar SA or at ponis ay I asked the Czechoslovak 
a, ply on their waves to the morning’s 
to the elgrade and reveal their mendacity. I am 
Czechoslovak Radio and to the Czechoslovak 
or granting my requests so quickly. On Thurs- 
1.30 ie the Belgrade radio first broadcast 


_eyening the Czechoslovak Press Agency sent out to all its sub- 
T scribers a statement which I had written in the afternoon, in 
~ which I briefly related the story of my life and the political 
reasons which had decided me to quit Tito’s service, leave 
Tito’s political party and request the Czechoslovak authorities 
to grant me the right of asylum. The next day all the Czecho- 
slovak newspapers printed my statement. It was quoted by 
» the Prague radio and by the radio stations of other countries. 
Tito’s propagandists, however, did not give up and con- 
tinued with their fabricated account of my abduction. The lies 
3 they had used up till now did not suffice them, they tried to 
M magnify them further. On 14th April the Belgrade radio 
claimed that the statement pul by the Czechoslovak 
Press was forged, written by some or se and that the radio 
) talk was not spoken by me but by sor posing as me. For 
Several days they repeated their 1 s though in the hope 
Mat by constant repetition they would become true and on 
Mih April they added the report that I had been arrested and 
» was languishing in a Soviet dungeon. I wish you could see how 
pallithe people, with whom I was mixing at that time in Prague, 
laughed, especially when the Belgrade radio elaborated its 
Previous story with the claim that in the prison I was being 
drugged before appearing as the accused or a witness in some 
“impending trial. 
hen the foreign newspapers came into my hands. I did not 
at the Belgrade Borba and Politika’s reprinting the 
upid fabrications of the Belgrade and Zagreb radios. I was 
even very much surprised when I noticed that the bour- 
Western press had in the main repeated to its readers 
ications of Tito’s radio about my alleged abduction. 
however, to think of a way of revealing to the 
oslavia and the world the magnitude of the lies 
ble as they were infuriating. 7 
e was arranged in Prague, to which the 
Ministry of Information invited not 


Z the Yugoslav diplomati 
wed the mendacity of the Tito radi 
“exit from the Embassy. I showed to the 
grt of the pistol whose other parts I had lef 
F yom of the Embassy and the keys of the safe, the 
and the door of my room, these being the 
 rito's propagandists claimed that the Czechoslovak | 
| organs had stolen when they tried to rifle the safe. A 
Mision of the conference I appealed especially to the rej 
' sentatives present of the Western capitalist press to rej 
| the truth in their reports and articles, that they had seen 
| alive and well here, that they had seen a free man who 
IE stated to them the reasons why he had publicly broken 5 

| the Tito regime. 

I thought that even if not from political understanding ther 
at least from respect for the truth, that after my explanati 
the Western press would correct the reports which it hi 
taken over from Tito’s propaganda. I had no other aim th 
that the honest and peace-loving people in the capitalist coun; 
tries of the West should know that the reports about my al 
dyction, which they h -ead in the Western capitalist pres 
and which were only taken from the Belgrade radio and Tito’s — 
newspapers, were not true and had been de 
at a public press conference. 

I appealed in particular to the representatives of the larges 
capitalist press agencies in the world, to Mr. William Oatis, re= 
Presenting the American press agency, Associated Press, tog 
Mr. Russel Jones, representing the United Press of America, to 
Mr. Robert S. Bigio, representing the world agency Reuters, 
and to Mr. Gaston G. Fournier of the press agency, a 
France-Presse, to emphasise in their reports, besides what 
Thad told them at the conference, the absurdity of the ver 
that T was in prison and in a Soviet one at that, or that the $ 


nied in every detail 


“Gzechoslovak organs were drugging me before some trial”. I 
begged them at least to write that they had seen me here well 
and at liberty. 5 
For several days I waited impatiently, curious as to what 
arguments Tito’s radio and the Western press would use to 
explain to their listeners and readers my reply to the lies 
which until now they had tried to circulate throughout the 
world about me. I had no illusions about the decency of Tito’s 
press and radio. And I was not mi taken. On the morning of 
April 18 at the time when the press € -ence was being held, 
Belgrade was still broadcasting ‘tents of a slanderous 
article printed in Politika, in which other things the lies 
about my abduction, about the falsification of my statement, 
about my being drugged and other clumsy fabrications were 
again repeated. Again they convicted themselves of a low 
Moral standard when they s No left to ask for 
asylum, why did he leave 90 thc nd croy in the safe and 
not take them with him?” 

That was the last time the Tito radio dealt with my “case”. 
After the news about my stand at a public press conference 
in Prague they could not continue repeating their fabricated 
story, but they had not the courage and honesty to admit to 

their listeners the truth and therefore they preferred to cong 
ceal the fact that the press conference had taken place at all, 
that I had spoken there and unmasked Tito’s treacherous pol- 
cy, described the Titoist methods at the Embassy and showed 
_ the mendacity of Tito’s propaganda. 

a T soon found out that the entire bourgeois radio and press 
in the Western capitalist countries had again copied the Bel- 
propagandists. If the press in the Western imperialist 
tries at first repeated to its readers Belgrade’s invention 
abduction by the Czechoslovak Security organs, so 
bourgeois press in the countries of the Western impe- 
the Tito propagandists in remaining silent, in 
e news about the public press conference in 

was widely represented. 


iowa Security organs was made up 

rinted by the bourgeois press im the We 
7 it in its slanderous campaign against Peopl 
o Czechoslovakia. They wanted to prevent the 

out that I had left of my own accord, that I 
viction that it would be immoral to remain lor 
«a the service of the American gauleiter, Tito and thus to 
Em in his policy against the interests of the Yugoslav wor. 
Bele and for the benefit of the American exploiters, pre 

aggressive, world war. É 
ined to me still one more way of telling thi 

rogressive and peace-loving people in the capitalist states 
what the bourgeois press and radio in their countries had tried — 
to conceal from them: to turn to them directly in my own M7 
words with this book. Therefore, I beg every reader in the 
interest of spreading the truth about the conspiracy against T 
peace and progress of the Tito clique in Yugoslavia, to try to 
circulate this book as much as possible. P 


out of the con 


CONCLUSION 


It Thave described to you my life as I have lived it up to today. — 

a Bes of a chain of struggles: the struggle against the 

A a exploitation of the poor peasant in the Medjumurie ~ 

Re = struggle against the German and Hungarian occu- m 

e o Country, the struggle against the Ustasha bandits 
raitors from the ranks of our people, the struggle against 


Our oy 
Simons bourgeoisie and their paid agents, and finally the 


tu ; i 
te ele against Tito’s fascism and his morally repulsive 
Natives in the Embassy in Prague. 


- { know that I am still young and that I still have my life 
“before me but that also a great, difficult, relentless struggle 
"Ties ahead of me at the end of which comes the complete un- 

masking of a most repulsive treason, the unmasking of the 
American gauleiter, Josip Broz Tito, who with the help of 
other agents of Western imperialism, Kardelj, Rankovié, Dji- 
F as, Pijade, Bebler and the secret and today all-powerful police 
organisation UDB and by cunning, seized power over the 
| Yugoslav people, transferred our country from the camp of 

M peace to the camp preparing an aggressive war and opened 

the door to the ruthless exploitation of our working people 
and the natural wealth of our country by the American 
imperialists. 

"Im one thing, however, the Titoist criminals will never 
Succeed. They can slander the Soviet Union and the countries 
) of the People’s Democracies, tł make up more and more 
“lies about the policy of the So Union and conditions in the 
"People’s Democracies but they have not sueceeded yet by 
W these means in suppressing the love and gratitude of our 
Nnation to the Soviet Union and the athy and admiration 
"of our working people for the count of the People’s Demo- 

> cracies, building true Socialism. 
"The speeches of Tito, Kardelj, Djilas, Pijade and the others 
Anot erase from the minds of our people the knowledge that 
“for the Soviet Union and her brave armies Hitler’s Ger- 
and fascist Italy would not have been defeated. But for 
ageous and Victorious fight of the Soviet Union there 
he no Yugoslavia and every progressive person must 
With horror at the thought of what the world would 
day if the Soviet Union had not destroyed the most 
trument world reaction ever possessed—Hitler’s 


gee 
if Am 


ive not forgotten, too, the fact that but for the 

the Soviet Union, there would not have 
which our heroic partisan units — 

of our country. We have nob 


sto 


a. K 
y j s 


ugo 
. ce os persuade our wor ; 
i or the Soviet grain and other food- 
p gotten at the time of our greatest need, at 
civ war, and our workers who a 
d from the Soviet Union and 


cratic 

of the 
cople an 

American 


MacArthur. x 
Not even Tito’s attempts to keep himself in power with i 


help of American arms, now being imported into Yugoslavia 

can meet with success. The masses of the Yugoslav people, 
who today under the fascist terror of the American pl ; 
potentiary, Tito, cannot freely tell the world that they wish 

to remain in the camp of peace, in the camp led by the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies, will never use these arms — 
against the Soviet Union and against the countries building: ; ; 
Socialism. If our people should ever be forced to fight again 
with arms in their hands, there is no doubt that they will know 
who is their real enemy and against whom they should use 
these arms. The example of the victory of the Chinese people 
over the fascist dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek, armed also 
With American weapons, has not passed unnoticed by the 
Nations fighting for their liberation from subjugation to 
fascist dictators in the pay of American imperialism. 

Tshould like this booklet to become a weapon in the hands 
of all fighters for peace and Socialism. I should like it to help 
Ao uncover the traitors in their own ranks, masking 
ali “he with progressive-sounding phrases, as Tito and his 
ae for so long succeeded in doing. I should like this 
a to be a warning to all honest people against Tito 
tithe peoveting themselves by diplomatic passports, espe y 

Cuntries of the People’s Democracies. Trained UDB-ites 
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hoslovak authorities: 


gu! 
Czec z E. 
to P. from a poor peasant family. Although f the 
E hard, many a time he could not provide his fami 
vel ; 


. ae 
with the bare necessities, so even as a child I felt the } 


pitalist system. At the time when our country 
aced by the German and Hungarian fascists, I took 
men: in her defence. I fought together with the Soviet 
Birat once and for all we should bring to account the enemi 
and exploiters of the working people. After our victorii 
struggle to liberate our nation, I devoted all my strength 
the regeneration of my country. For this I was several timi 
decorated. i 
In January, 1948 I joined the UDB and regarded it as 
honour to be able to protect the achievements of the workin: f 
class and our alliance with the Soviet Union from intrigues!) 
While I was on this course the resolution of the Information 7 
Bureau reached me, which had a deep effect on me. I did not) 
believe that Tito and his associates could have played such) 
ashameful game and have so terribly deceived the honest and: 
sorely tried working people. After the conclusion of the 
eighteen months’ course of the UDB in January, 1950 I was. 
appointed to the Yugoslav Embassy in Prague. When I was ~ 
a that I was going to an enemy state, to the heart of the 
ae Bureau and all contact with Czechoslovak citizens — 
Ti a idden me, I began to realise that the policy of the 
sav government was not in the interests of the working 


of the ca 


6 TSeryeg Tito 
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in favour of world reaction 
gers. It was using to this 
cist leanings and methods, 


“people, but against their interests, 

"and the Anglo-American war-mon: 

end a number of individuals of fas 
whose main argument was lies and demagosy- an 

After my arrival at the Embassy, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 

T General Staff, Military Attaché, Slavko Djuri¢, whose chief 

Occupation in Czechoslovakia was espionage, called me to him, 

Referring to my membership of the UDB he directed me to 

propagate everywhere the policy of Tito and to laud conditions 

in Yugoslavia, regardless of whether it was true or not. The 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Yugoslav Embassy, Marko Milié, 

) and Secretary Atanaskovi¢, used the same tactics. Tito order- 
ed compulsory listening in to the slanderous Western and 

) Belgrade radio broadcasts which were afterwards used in pro- 
) proganda against Czechoslovakia. Employees of the Embassy 
) were openly terrorised. A clerk, Zvonko Biluš, and his family 
Were detained by force for a whole month in the Embassy 
Puilding, where he was forced by threats to leave for Yugo- 
)slavia. An employee, Libuše Antoničić, was recalled to Yugo- 
"slavia and arrested there and is still imprisoned only because 

T she criticised some abuses at the Yugoslav Embassy. Marko 
Milić makes use of the meetings of the Communist Party of 
fugoslavia at the Embassy to incite the employees against 

ple’s Democratic Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. 

Here in Prague I have had the opportunity of convincing 

lf with my own eyes of the mendacity of Tito’s propa- 

nda against Czechoslovakia. I have seen the rising standard 

iving of the working people, while in Yugoslavia the work- 

le suffer hunger. I have seen how the Czechoslovak 

with the unselfish help of the Soviet Union are going 

a better and happier life and on the other hand how 

a being continually enslaved and sold to American 


thods, the suppression of all criticism, the 
the slandering and abusing of the 


Ay wi 
roved of 


Pio ermany and so on. It produc: i 
SORA the Yugoslav governing clique took 
h Warsaw Peace Congress. At the beg 
meetings to point out the contradicti 

unced and the actual facts. I point 

s were the aggressors in Korea, that 
e Korean people, for which I was rel 
on the wrong path. In the end I realised that 
of Tito’s fascism, like Marko Milić and Atanaskovi 
pigh-ranking officers in the UDB, are just the 
American aggressors in Korea. How is it possible to 
a person, like the Chargé d’Affaires, Marko Milić, who 
the atom bomb as the greatest victory against the can 
peace and takes his orders from the American Embasy 
obedient agent of the bourgeoisie? How is it possible toco 
yince a servant of the bourgeoisie, who for a salary 0 
hundred thousand likes to fraternise with the newly-armt 
German fascists, the murderers of the best sons of the work= 
ing class? One must hate such a sworn enemy of peace, pro- 
lism and unmask his corrupt, lying face: 

e for me among these fas 


enslave thi 


I had sprung. I accepted as my own the 
ed if the people took the matt 


Stalin, that peace would be sav e 
of peace into their own hands. I do not want to have anything 


todo with war-mongers or their agents and I want uncompro= 
misingly to side with the camp of peace and Socialism. ` 
Iwant to tell the truth to all the comrades who fought with 
mein the partisan fight. Tito and his clique are serving the 
War policy of international capital in the pay of the Anglo- 


‘American imperialists. We must finish with this criminal gang 
which is leading our nations into military adventures. 

_ For these reasons I have issued this statement about the 
true nature of Tito’s regime in Yugoslavia and of his ambas- 

‘sador in Prague. I am withdrawing my membership from 

T Tito’s party and I am leaving the service of the Embassy. 

' At the same time I am requesting the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment for the right of asylum so that I can join in the building 
Of Socialism in People’s Democratic Czechoslovakia and so 
hecome one of the fighters for world peace and Socialism. 
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